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THIS REPORT DESCRIBES THE ACTIVITIES OF THE EDUCATION 
IMPROVEMENT PROJECT (EIP) , A MULTIFACETED COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION AND ENRICHMENT PROJECT FOR DISADVANTAGED PUPILS IN 
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lln the less than three years since its formal 
establishment, Education Improvement 
IProject has operated with a minimum of 
[fanfare and publicity. This has been by de- 
Isign, the intent being to wait until certain 
jaccomplishments could be pinpointed and 
[the future clearly charted, before issuing 
public reports. 

i The time has arrived when accomplishmer. s 
can be cited, and when experience can dic- 
tate to some degree the future course. This 
I report is intended to provide the background 
Ion the establishment of Education Improve- 
ment Project and its activities to date, and 
to assess some of the Project’s potential for 
the future improvement of education in the 
I Southern Region. 

I In 1967, a report will include a more complete 
I account of the accumulated data and re- 
search findings for those projects that have 
I reached a stage of development which per- 
I mits evaluation. 







Education Improvement Project is an enter- 
prise of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools- but an enterprise that would 
not have been possible without several vital 
partnerships. 

The Association and the participating col- 
leges, universities and schools acknowledge 
with deep appreciation the contributions of 
The Danforth Foundation, The Ford Founda- 
tion, The Fimd for Advancement of Educa- 
tion, the Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation, and 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Without 
the altruistic interests of these organizations, 

, funding of these massive projects would not 
have been possible. The contributions of sup- 
porting agencies, however, range far beyond 
mere financing. Their staffs have worked 
: side-by-side with those of the Association 
and the participating institutions in the de- 
i sign of the projects. The assistance given by 
j their staffs in ideas, talent and time has been 
I immense. 

I The Association also acknowledges with deep 
; appreciation the invaluable contributions of 
i the College Entrance Examination Board to 
I the Education Improvement Project endeavor. 

j It should be recalled that a committee ap- 
I pointed by the CEEB wrote the original pro- 
i posal for Project Opportunity. The coordinat- 
j ing committee of EIP is composed of some of 
I the members of the original CEEB committee. 

{ The staff of CEEB has served EIP in many 
I helpful ways, particularly with respect to 
{ Project Opportunity. 

i 

i 

I The Southern Association and the staff of 
I Education Improvement Project acknowl- 
I edge with deep appreciation the contribu- 
I tiohs in time, talent, and effective work of 
I teachers, administrators, state departments 
I of education officials, and the various project 
staffs. The Southern Association expresses 
its gratitude for the immense contributions 
in staff time and other resources on the part 
of the participating colleges, universities, 
schools, and school systems. 
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October 2, 1963 -The Danforth Foundation 
approved grant of $405,000 for administra- 
tive expenses of a central staff. 

January 10, 1964 -Donald C. Agnew, formerly 
president of Oglethorpe College, appointed 
director of Education Improvement Project. 

February 18, 1964— Coordinating Committee 
formed for Education Improvement Project. 



November 5, 1965— The Office of Economic 
Opportunity granted EIP $883,250 to estab- 
lish a College Preparatory Center Program in 
three South Carolina junior colleges. 

December 16, 1965-The Ford Foundation 
announced a grant of $2,707,500 to finance 
the Huntsville Education Improvement 
Project 



( April 7, 1964-The Ford Foundation an- 
nounced $500,000 grant for Nashville Educa- 
tion Improvement Project, a $150,000 grant 
for the first-year operation of Project Oppor- 
tunity, and a $125,000 grant for a Reading 
Institute at Atlanta University. 

I April 14, 1964-The Danforth Foundation 
i approved a supplemental grant of $45,000 
I for administrative expenses of the central 
I staff. 

I August 1, 1964- Dorothy Bunyan, formerly 
i director of guidance for Alamo Heights 
Schools in San Antonio, Texas, joined the 
: staff of EIP as Associate Director for Project 
I Opportunity. 

J l September 1, 1964— John E. Codwell, former- 
P ly principal of Jack Yates Senior High School, 
Houston, Texas, joined the staff of EIP as 
Associate Director. 

I April 12, 1965-The Ford Foundation an- 
nounced a $2,94i,000 grant for the Durham 
Education Improvement Project. 

June 28, 1965-The Ford Foundation an- 
nounced a grant of $3,084,900 for the Atlanta 
Education Improvement Project, and a grant 
of $2,514,800 for the continuation of the 
Nashville Education Improvement Project. 

October 4, 1965 -George C. Seward, formerly 
vice president and dean of Oglethorpe Col- 
lege, joined the EIP staff as a consultant; he 
I subsequently was named Associate Director. 

( October 12, 1965-The Danforth Foundation 
announced a grant of $7,500 to finance the 
I planning of rural education improvement 
I projects. 



I January 7, 1966— The Danforth Foundation 
announced a grant of $195,300 to expand the 
central operation of EIP to include rural edu- 
cation improvement projects. 

January 7, 1966 -The Ford Foundation an- 
nounced a grant of $2,719,500 to finance the 
New Orleans Education Improvement Project, 
and a grant of $1,659,000 for the continua- 
tion of Project Opportunity. 

March 1, 1966-Edsel T. Godbey, formerly 
assistant dean of Community College System, 
University of Kentucky, assumed the position 
of director of the College Preparatory Center 
Program. 

i April 20, 1966 -The Fund for the Advance- 
pment of Education announced a grant of 
$158,000 to EIP to establish libraries of 
paperback books at predominantly Negro 
colleges and universities. An additional 
$12,000 was granted Project Opportunity to 
provide books for participating students, and 
$10,500 was granted to Nashville EIP to pro- 
vide books for participating students. 

July 1, 1966- Hugh R. Fordyce, formerly as- 
sociate director of admissions and registra- 
tion at North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh, joined the staff as Associate Director 
for Evaluation and Design, Project 
Opportunity. 

i July, 1966— The Noyes Foundation granted 
41 $150,000 to underwrite the cost of in-service 
training for three rural education improve- 
ment project centers. 







iucation Improvement Project as an organi- 
ktion is young but its roots dig deep into the 
Story of the Southern Association of Cob 
ges cind Schools. The thread around which 
Plication improvement Project has been 
l)ven goes back to 1929 when the Commis- 
bn on Colleges and Universities appointed 
|committee to evaluate Negro colleges, 
bee that time, a number of events have 
saped the formal organization of EIP; these 
ive occurred with increased rapidity since 
551. It was then that the Commission on 
bileges discontinued its “A" and “B” ratings 
ir Negro colleges and, with the generous 
sipport of The Danforth Foundation and the 
^neral Education Board, embarked on a 
ian to assist the Negro colleges in measuring 
pto the reguiarstandards of the Association. 

he success of this prf3gram broadened the 
|terest in the whole problem of improving 
legro education. Resulting conferences on 
Icreasing educational opportunities for 
fegro youth led committees to view' the 
|-obiem on a much broader scale. If an attack 
li the problems limiting educational oppor- 
unities for the disadvantaged was to be 
iiccessful. it had to involve all levels of edu- 
cation and be broad enough to encompass 
|ny etrinic group suffering from cultural and 

fconornic deprivation. 

I 

is a result, Education improvement Project 
lecame a total Association approach. The 
irogram was given new impetus in 1963 when 
epresentativesfrorn 17 foundations met with 
iouthern Association representatives to dis- 
cuss various proposals. 

^ $405,000 grant from The Danforth Founda- 
tion in October 1963 to finance a central staff 
Operation assured the start of Education Im- 
Irovernent Project. In the subsequent 
ponths. projects involving approximately 
|l8 million have been funded. Detailed ac- 
counts of these projects and other develop- 
pents relating to Education Improvement 
roject are included in other sections of 
his report. 















SOURCES AND PURPOSES 
OF GRANTS 



DANFORTH 
Grant for 
Central Office 

FOf^D 

Readir.g Institute Project 

FORD 

Nashville EIP 

FORD 

Project 

Opportunity 



FORD 

Durham EIP 



FORD 

Atlanta EIP 

DANFORTH 
Planning Grant 
& Rural EIP 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 
College Preparatory 
Center Program 

FORD 

Huntsville EIP 

FORD 

New Orleans EIP 

FUND FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF 
EDUCATION 
Book Project 
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The primarif function of Education Improve- 
ment Project is to improve education for the 
disadvantaged. As an agent of change, EIP 
works in many ways and with maximum flexi- 
bility, as its activities to date illustrate: 

k in the Urban Education Improvement Proj- 
ects, EIP established a compact of schools 
I and colleges to work on a common problem, 
I assisted in the development of proposals, 

I and now serves as liaison between the co- 
operating institutions and the funding 
agencies. 




In Project Opportunity, EIP was asked to 
serve as the sponsor and fiscal agent in a 
cooperative endeavor with the College En- 
trance Examination Board, which had origi- 
nated the program. 

In the College Preparatory Center Program, 
EIP was invited to act as the fiscal agent 
and provide for program administration. 

In the College Book Program, EIP was re- 
quested to serve as the grant recipient and 
oversee the purchase and distribution of 
books. 

In the Rural Education Improvement Proj- 
ects, EIP is providing the initiative and 
stimulus in working with selected school 
systems through State Departments of 
Education in developing proposals and 
getting the projects funded. EIP will serve 
as the fiscal agent and provide supervision 
for the total project. 




The Board of Trustees of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Schools has vested 
responsibility for Education Improvement 
Project in the Staff and a Coordinating Com- 
mittee. This Committee, composed of persons 
who were on the Association Committee for 
EIP and members of the College Entrance 
Examination Board Committee for Project 
Opportunity, was appointed for five years with 
power to elect replacements and add mem- 
bers as it deems appropriate. The Director of 
Education Improvement Project makes an 
annual report to the Board of Trustees of the 
Association. The Director of the Association 
serves on the Coordinating Committee of 
Education Improvement Project and is the 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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)PERATING COLLEGES AND 
VERSITIES AND PARTICIPATING 
lONDARY SCHOOLS: 



ing Hill College with Most Pure Heart of 
y High School, Mobile, Alabama 

kegee Institute with Drake High School, 
)urn, Alabama 

'ehouse College and Spelman College with 
her High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

«a College, Centre College and Transyl- 
lia College with Lee County High School, 
ittyville, Kentucky, and Breathitt County 
ih School, Jackson, Kentucky 

ane University with Priestley Junior High 
tool. New Orleans, Louisiana 

igaloo College with Rogers High School, 
iton, Mississippi 

/idson College with Second Ward High 
lool, Charlotte, North Carolina 

rth Carolina State University at Raleigh 
j| Duke University with Merrick-Moore High 
hool, Durham, North Carolina 

k University and Vanderbilt University 
;h Cameron High School, Nashville, 
inessee 



FUNDING: 

$1,809,000 Ford Foundation Grant to 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools 



EXECUTIVE BOARD: 



The Coordinating Committee of the 
Education Improvement Project 



STAFF: 



Miss Dorothy Bunyan, Director 
Hugh Fordyce, Associate Director 
for Research and Evaluation 



ADVISORY COMMITTEE: 



William L Brinkley, Jr., Chairman 
Director of Undergraduate Admissions 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 



Miss Lucille Browne, Director of 
Guidance Services 
Greensboro Public Schools 
Greensboro, North Carolina 



liversity of Virginia and Mary Baldwin Col- 
;e with Nelson County High School, 
vingston, Virginia 



Gordon Cook, Principal 
Lee County High School 
Beattyville, Kentucky 

John W. Frazer, Assistant to the President 
Centre College of Kentucky 
Danville, Kentucky 



H. Paul Kelley, Director 
Southwestern Regional Office 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Austin, Texas 



Robert E. Stoltz, Regional Director 
College Entrance Examination Board 
Sewanee, Tennessee 




Project Opportunity, ^administered by Edu- 
cation Improvement Project, is a demonstra- 
tion program directed at potentially superior 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds in ; 
eleven Southern communities. The project is ^ 
being financed by the Danforth and Ford 
foundations and is the result of cooperative 
efforts of sixteen participating institutions 
of higher education, eleven schools, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. 
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Some 6,000 students were involved in the 
Project at the beginning of the 65-66 school 
year. Three thousand students per year will 
be added through the 69-70 school year, 
making a total involvement of 18,000 stu- 
dents at that point. 

A policy committee composed of representa-i 
tion from the school administration and thej 
sponsoring college or colleges and the Projec 
Opportunity counselor is responsible for de 
veloping the program in each individua 
center and for guiding and directing individ- 
ual action groups. 

Students will be identified in the seventh anc 
eighth grades and followed throughout thei| 
high school and college careers. 

Since there is great diversity in the variou! 
centers, programs will, by necessity, diffe 
from center to center. They will. In the mair\ 
be directed toward individual academic im 
provement, improved counseling services 
involvement of parents and community, cur 
riculum development, teacher training, ani 
enrichment of educational experiences. 





imer programs in each center will provide 
brtunities for academic growth and cul- 
) and recreational enrichment. 

iect Opportunity will attempt to demon- 
te: 

t when improved conditions are provided 
meeting the educational needs of disad- 
taged students they show significantly 
ler academic achievement, their motiva- 
is increased, and their levels of aspira- 
are raised. 

it teachers, guidance personnel, college 
ilty and parents will improve their under- 
iding and attitudes toward disadvantaged 
bents of high academic potential in the 
|cess of identifying them and utilizing edu- 
ional practices that may be appropriate 
|helping them achieve that potential. 

I goals are: 

I identify talented students in schools 
ere a significantly low percentage of the 
ingsters complete an academic program 
^ugh or beyond high school. Identification 
lo be made primarily during the seventh 
|de. 

[encourage the identified individuals to 
i^ue and complete an academic program 

II to assure them an opportunity for ad- 

E iced education. 

raise the level of aspiration of an entire 
ool community by demonstrating, through 
ucational encouragement of individuals, 
Ireased opportunity. 



The Project is based on three basic assump- 
tions that are to be implemented and evalu- 
ated for possible relevance in schools similar 
to those in the Project: 

That intensified guidance, begun significant- 
ly earlier than is now the case, is necessary 
in working with youngsters from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. Each project school has, 
therefore, added a full-time counselor to work 
with the identified students. 

That enrichment of educational experiences 
of talented young people whose economic 
and social experiences have been limited will 
contribute to their success in an academic 
program. To this end, opportunities for such 
experiences are being offered. In addition to 
providing project school teachers with access 
to advanced and enriched academic training, 
the project enables students to attend lec- 
tures, concerts and other similar events. 
Most of these opportunities are being pro- 
vided -at no cost to the program -by the 
cooperating colleges. Also, faculty from the 
higher institutions are providing advice on 
curricular improvements. 

That the assurance of continued educational 
opportunity will significantly increase the 
students’ motivation. The project students 
are informed when they are identified that 
if they take part in the project, demonstrate 
academic achievement, successfully com- 
plete the program, and graduate from high 
school, they will be aided in obtaining suf- 
ficient financial assistance to enroll in col- 
lege. Participating colleges and universities 
have committed financial aid funds— in ad- 
vance -for the project. 

Some examples of programs in the initial 
stages include developmental programs in 
reading and mathematics, use of teacher 
aides, in-service training programs for teach- 
ers, curriculum revision studies, increased 
programs in the fine arts, parent counseling 
groups, tutoring services, and initiation of 
comprehensive programs of cultural and 
recreational activities. 
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Dsesof the Nashville Education Improve* 

[ Project are: 

» demonstrate that when appropriate 
ovisions are made for meeting the edu* 
itional needs of culturally disadvantaged 
Midren, they show significantly better 
lademic achievement and, in many cases, 
»gin to function at a higher level Intel* 
btually than they had previously. 

9 demonstrate that while culturally dis* 
Ivantaged children are being helped to 
bprove academically, they can also be 
piped to raise their level of aspirations, to 
ecome better motivated, and to improve 
I other characteristics believed to be re* 
ited to success -both in school and in 
|dult life. 

b demonstrate that while identifying and 
;sing practices that are appropriate for 
elping culturally disadvantaged children 
mprove their academic performance, 
^chers and parents improve their own 
Inderstanding of these young people and 
meir attitude toward them*. 

|o identify through demonstration re* 
iBarch procedures the relative effective- 
less of several interventions in achieving 
[he foregoing purposes. 

I Nashville Education improvement Pro]* 
involves students from the kindergarten 
iugh the senior year, and therefore, is a 
sh broader attack on cultural deprivation 
fi the other four urban projects. A total of 
|teen schools, over 270 teachers and over 

10 students are participating in the pro* 
|m which had its beginning during the 
|4*65 school year. The nine intervention 
prams include: 

iDERGARTEN-The one*year convention* 
lindergarten program is intended to test 
I effectiveness of kindergarten on the 
iiness for the first grade and subsequent 
'ievement. 

SdERGARTEN through grade 3-The 
^ear, ungraded, primary unit uses master 
bhers, access to on-campus modern math* 
[nee centers, and a wide range of differ* 
lated instructional materials and equip- 
nt Children begin at age five and are 
Iced in an academic program. The 
i;ram's effectiveness on student achieve- 
ht, intellectual functioning and motivation 
be tested. 



COOPERATIVE LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM (NO. 1) -Operating in the first 
grade only, this program uses three ap- 
proaches: the Peabody Language Develop- 
ment Kit, the Initial Teaching Alphabet, and 
the combined use of the Peabody Language 
Development Kit and the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet. 

It appears that some rather significant edu- 
cational findings are emerging from this 
program. For example, first grade pupils 
receiving the combined educational treat- 
ment of ITA plus PLDK were consistently 
superior to those receiving the ITA treatment 
only. This suggests that reading reinforced 
by oral expression produces significant im- 
provements in intellectual growth, language 
development, and school achievement of 
disadvantaged pupils at the first grade level. 



COOPERATIVE LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT, 
PROGRAM (NO. 2)-This phase is an expan- 
sion of the use of the Peabody Language De- 
velopment Kit and the initial Teaching Al- 
phabet beyond the first grade, combining the! 
use of Words In Color and the Hay-Wingo 
phonetic drills. 

DEVELOPMENTAL AND REMEDIAL READ-] 
ING PROGRAM, GRADES 4-6-The program,| 
using a variety of the latest equipment and | 
materials for improving reading, is intended 
to test the premise that the general academic 1 
achievement of the culturally disadvantaged! 
youngsters can be improved by upgrading] 
their reading and other language arts skills. I 
SC HOOL-COM M U N ITY R ELATION S - A multi- 
level supporting program, this phase is de- 
signed to increase effectiveness by improv- 
ing the learning environment of students. The 
program utilizes home visits, parent visitationl 
days and nights at school, and works with^ 
community leaders to identify projects; 
needed to improve the community. 
MULTI-SENSORY AIDS PROGRAM -Through 
the use of a variety of multi-sensory aids, this 
program is aimed at helping the non-verbal| 
child succeed in abstract learning areas. 
GUIDANCE SERVICES-The basic aim of 
guidance services is to foster pupil motivatior 
and achievement through the provision o1 
lower counselor-counselee ratio in grades 7- 
12 and by providing, for the first time in this 
system, guidance services below grade 7. 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION -The progranr 
combines staff leadership conferences, con- 
sultative services, travel, summer institute: 
and formal graduate training as a means o 
upgrading staff performance. 
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The Durham Education Improvement Program 
is designed to study and serve children rang- 
ing in age from a few days to nine years. In 
addition, a Future Parent Program provides a 
varied program of individual counseling and 
group activities for about 50 junior high 
school students. 




The Education Improvement Program is an 
adjunct of Operation Breakthrough, Durham’s 
city-wide action program supported by the 
U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. EIP 
classrooms operate In “Target Areas” design 
nated by Operation Breakthrough as those 
places in Durham City and County where 
money and hope are scarcest. 

EIP’s youngest clients are enrolled in the 
Infant Evaluation Program. These 36 infants 
born into low-income families are evaluated 
regularly during the first 24 months of life at 
the Duke Medical Center. Infant Evaluation 
Program staff members use the Bayley Scales 
of Infant Motor and Mental Development to 
measure the infants’ ability to respond, their 
general physical behavior and their curiosity 
levels. 

Two-year-olds (including Infant Project grad- 
uates) enter the educational sequence 
through a carefully structured program em- 
phasizing body care, self-control, language 
development, sensory motor coordination, 
physical skills and simple social activities. 
The first such unit opened in April, 1966. 



ert L. Spaulding, Director 
holas Anastasiow, Program Director 
Joan First, Director of Information 
hes Gallagher, Director of Special Studies 



A second nursery school phase for three-year- 
olds will emphasize language development 
and the ability to understand a wide variety 
of things, ideas and people in an ever-expand- 
ing environment. 

Children of four and five years of age are en- 
rolled in more highly structured programs. 
The first of these, two kindergartens operat- 
ing in Durham City and County Schools, 
opened in September, 1965. 

Southside School, located near the Duke 
University Campus, serves as a laboratory 
center for teacher training and curriculum 
innovation. In a current special study children 
receive positive reinforcement on an individ- 
ualized basis as a means of bringing about 
desirable behavior change. 

EIP staff meetings are devoted to discussion 
of curriculum needs, learning theory and 
classroom behavior analysis. 

Data for such study, and for cross-sectional| 
research, is collected by research observers 
who move within the classrooms regularly, 
documenting child behavior and fitting it into] 
the most appropriate of 13 categories con-i 
tained in the COPING ANALYSIS FOR EDU- 
CATIONAL SETTINGS (CASES) developed by 
Robert L. Spaulding, EIP director 
Kindergarten classes stress readiness for 
formal intellectual tasks. Through a wide 
range of concrete activities, youngsters are 
helped to develop concepts which will help 
them to relate to symbolic representations] 
of the world around them 
Careful preparation is made for the morej 
formal reading and mathematical activities 
characteristic of first grade. Early mathe 
matics activities include manipulation of th^ 



Cuisenaire rods and reading skills have beeri 
taught by the Words in Color method (a tech 
nique, developed by Caleb Gattegno, which 
assigns a different color to each sound ip 
the language). 
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sptember, 1966, the first two ungraded 
aries under EIP’s aegis will be instituted, 
ungraded classes demonstrate the ap- 
bility of interage grouping and discovery 
igogy within a structured environment, 
ifully articulated programs are presented 
iading, mathematics, language, science, 
[social studies. In addition, children will 
an opportunity to use a variety of ma- 
ils and create their own representations 
lality and/or fantasy. 

fly designed modular units Increase the 
ntial for flexible use of classroom space, 
bhers and children move these units 
lit to create instructional centers and a 
Bty of dramatic play settings, 
jugh the careful structuring of each 
d's encounter with symbolic representa- 
s of sounds, shapes, objects and ideas 
child will learn to master the reading of 
llish and the Arabic system of numbers, 
y will comprehend counting and ordinal 
iionships, as well as handle elementary 
iations and fractions, 
ling the 1966-67 school year the Durham 
is operating eight classrooms located in 
lham City and County Schools, and serving 
iroximately 175 youngsters. Attention is 
m by continued in-service training, par- 
ilarly of teachers and research staff, to 
ting curriculum and materials now being 
ieloped. 

information program begun during the 
t year of El P's operation will continue to 
llitate individual group tours of demon- 
jtion facilities, and tc provide visual inter- 
itations of the program, including slide- 
Ichronized tape shows and a portable 
)tographic exhibit. 
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Specific goals of the Atlanta Education Im- 
provement Project, also known as the Urban 
Laboratory, are; 

1. To introduce and demonstrate in the 
schools involved, the pre-kindergartens, 
and the related programs, the most prom- 
ising procedures tor raising the academic 
achievement level of all pupils and for 
giving massive assistance in the basic 
skills and subject matter areas to pupils 
wf'o have special needs, 

2. To put into effect in-service and pre-serv- 
ice teacher education programs and ac- 
tivities which will provide school and 
university personnel with significantly 
more knowledge, deeper insights, and inv 
proved skills for contributing to the edu- 
cation of all childrer. and especially those 
who are cuituraily disadvantaged, 

3. To conduct studies in tiie social phenome- 
na, the psycftoiogy. and the education of 
the culturally disadvanraged, to monitor 
and evaluate the school programs, and to 
contribute to the literature in the field, and 

4. To improve understanding and communi- 
cation between the schools and the com- 
munities. to coordinate the school 
programs witfi those spor, sored by related 
agencies, and to dissemiinate information 
effectively. 

The first few months of the project have been 
devoted mainly to the development of general 
principles and the employment of a profes- 
sional staff. To support the work of the regu- 
lar faculties at the EIP schools, three full- 
time professional staff members -normally 
not found in Atlanta Public Schools -have 
been employed at each facility. They are a 
reading specialist, a social worker, and a 
psychologist. These faculty members are 
becoming valuable resources for the class- 
room teachers. 

Programs have been started or planned for 
the two elementary schools currer.tly in the 
project -the E. A. Ware Scliooi on Huntef 
Street in Vine City and trie Grant Park School 
one mile north of Atlanta’s Grant Park. 



In one section at each grade level at each 
school (kindergarten through six), EIP re- 
placed the regular science curriculum with 
one known as the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science program. Di- 
rected toward thinking of processes in terms 
of observable performance, the sequentially 
developed ,AAAS program represents a major 
innovative step in the Urban Laboratory, A 
six-week workshop preceded its introduction 
into the classroom, and the participating 
teachers work daily with the EIP science co- 
ordinator who also directs the half-day in- 
service training session each week. A research 
assistant provides continuous assessment 
of the AAAS program to verify its perform- 
ance as a new component to the regular 
school curriculum. 

Tiie first classes in the pre-school program 
fiave been held in temporary locations in the 
Grant Park and E. A. Ware School communi- 
ties. EIP eventually plan.s to have several 
classes for three- and four-year-oid children 
to test tfie value of early intervention. The 
structured pre-school program will seek to 
develop and strengthen readiness skills. 
Several committees are functioning within 
the curriculum framework, directing the ex- 
pedience of personnel from the three partici- 
pating educational institutions toward 
problems which confront all school systems. 
For example, the Learning Materials Center 
Commitic-ei has completed its initial report 
on the design and operation of the library as 
a learning materials or learning resources 
center. Also, the Reading Committee is' 
scrutinizing the various basal readers used ; 
in Atlanta schools to determine 'weaknesses 
and strengths in the de'yelopment of reading) 
skills. 
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jvelopirig a curriculum which has mean- 
»nd currency to inner-city children, the 
In Laboratory is simultaneously con- 
Iting an intensive in-service training 
ram for classroom teactiers. Some tram- 
activities will occur during the summer, 
Others will be sclieduled throughout the 
lar school year. To maintain professional 
ijnuity in the classroom during in-service 
ling, the Urban Laboratory framework 
iides 12 experienced staff teachers -or 
ase teachers -who free regular classroom 
[hers for training programs, 
frelease teachers meet the same profes- 
y standards set for regular classroom 
ihers. 



iizing that acceptar>ce of FJP's activities 
ne school communities will determine, to 
rge degree, the Urban Laboratory’s suc- 
1 in reaching its objectives, ttie project is 
mpting to build a bridge to span the gap 
i/een sctiool and community. The buttress 
the community relations program is the 
imunity School, an extension of the regu- 
ichool day to provide recreational, social, 
academic activities for all ages. Operat- 
al! year until 10 p.m. weekdays and on 
irday mornings, the Community School 
<s to open new doors of personal fulfiil- 
it to the citizens and to develop maximum 
jptal involvement in the education of the 
dren. This activity is a cooperative veri- 
‘ by EIP and Atlanta’s Community Pro- 
n. in addition, the Ware School building 
tilized by the City Parks Department for a 
■eational program and by the Quakers for 
itorial program. 

the Urban Laboratory becomes fully 
=fed and as various programs are initiated, 
scope of the project in ail areas of mstruc- 
I and community participation will be 
jriy visible. The project should provide a 
que experimental center for the study and 
irovement of inner-city education, with 
findings and results becoming a perrna- 
t part of the educational scene in Atlanta. 
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The Huntsville Education Improvement Pro- 
ject embraces disadvantaged pre-school 
children from the metropolitan area of Hunts- 
ville and Madison County. The program is 
designed to offset the effects of cultural dis- 
advantage by providing kindergarten activities 
for five year olds. The project is being phased 
in gradually with the kindergarten program 
to begin during the 1966-67 school year for 
approximately 300 pupils, and nursery school 
to begin the following year for an additional 
300 youngsters. 

The program in Huntsville climaxes a two-year 
period of activity by the Association of Hunts- 
ville Area Contractors (AHAC), which drew up 
the plan for the project in cooperation with 
local educators and representatives of neigh- 
boring colleges and universities. It was this 
cooperative effort between businessmen and 
other community agencies which helped to 
attract financial support for the program. 

Since the program was funded last spring, 
school officials have been busy with such 
matters as selecting a professional staff, 
giving special training to teachers selected, 
identifying children who would be eligible, 
and locating appropriate classroom spaces. 
School census takers were used to help iden- 
tify the children. To date, approximately 300 
children have been screened and twenty- 
three professional employees secured. Class- 
room spaces have been identified for eighteen 
of the anticipated twenty kindergarten units. 
Approximately twenty teachers attended a 
closed workshop at Auburn University during 
the summer of 1966 for special training and 
planning for the Huntsville project. 

Teacher aides for each of the kindergarten 
classes are being secured through a grant 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Lunches are being provided through federal 
funds under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 
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The New Orleans Education Improvement 
Project is focusing on two elementary schools 
with predominantly Negro enrollments and 
involves the use of new organizational pat- 
terns, advanced educational media, and new 
curriculum materials. A preschool program 
for four-year-olds is being developed along 
with a primary school program to create a 
new sequence of early childhood education. 
Evening programs for parents will be 
instituted. 



The project is being coordinated with local 
antipoverty and community action programs, 
and will receive local contributions estimated 
at nearly $2,500,000. 

Activities during the first eight months of the 
project included the selection and appoint- 
ment of personnel, securing and equipping 
of office space and facilities and obtaining 
necessary equipment and supplies, conduct- 
ing a seven-week summer program for teach- 
ers and other professional personnel of the 
project schools, and making tentative plans 
for the 1966-67 school year. Other tooling up 
efforts have included a pilot day camp, es- 
tablishment of operational procedures and 
structures, and in-service training for teach- 
ers of the project schools. 

The summer program was designed to ac- 
quaint the personnel of the project schools 
with the broad objectives of the program and 
specific knowledge concerning the sociologi- 
cal background of the community and the 
children in the schools, and to provide further 
insight into specific aspects of child 
development. 

The teachers working with the university 
consultants explored new trends in education 
and began to develop possible new ap- 
proaches to teaching and learning in the 
fields of art, music, communication skills and 
physical activities deemed most suitable for 
the children in the schools. The administra- 
tive staffs considered new organizational and 
supervisory patterns, effective approaches 



to child guidance, new curriculum materials, 
educational media and methods. The pilot 
day camp was provided for a selected group 
of about two hundred children of the project 
schools: one-hundred-fifty in the nine to 
thirteen year old group, fifty in the six to 
eight year old group. A varied program of 
games, dance tournaments, and sports was 
carefully planned and carried out by special- 
ists in the fields Of recreation and physical 
education. The children in the summer pro- 
gram were used on several occasions for 
demonstration lessons in art, music and 
physical activities. 

As part of the summer program, two tours into 
the community for teachersand one for pupils 
were arranged. Teachers attended profes- 
sional conferences and workshops and 
worked with consultants from Dillard and 
Tulane universities. 
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The College Preparatory Center Program is 
funded by a grant of $883,250 made to the 
Educational Improvement Project of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. Three small, church-related junior 
colleges in South Carolina — Friendship, 
Mather and Voorhees-are serving as centers 
for the Program. Each is expected to enroll a 
maximum of 100 students in the College 
Preparatory Center Program on its campus. 
The College Preparatory Center Program is 
administered from offices at 1310 Lady 
Street, Columbia, South Carolina. Policy for 
the College Preparatory Center Program is 
determined by a board consisting of the three 
college presidents, representatives of the 
national denominational boards with whom 
the colleges are affiliated, and the Director 
of the Education Improvement Project. The 
Education Improvement Project is contract 
officer and fiscal agent for the project. 

The College Preparatory Center Program is 
a unique undertaking in higher education. 
The objectives of the Program are: 1) provide 
interesting and original remedial offerings tO| 
certain selected prospective college stu 
dents; 2) give financial support to the stu- 
dents enrolled in the program; and 3) allow 
the colleges themselves to make better use 
of their energies and resources by reducing 
their remedial responsibilities. 
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uel, but basic, irony has long prevailed 
b higher educational remedial programs 
oncerned. The student needing remedia- 
most is least likely to have the opportuni- 
[r the motivation to ^in such aid. Also, 
b institutions at which this student is 
t likely to matriculate are those most ill- 
bred to offer him a proper remedial pro- 
p. Thus the student, poorly prepared, 
|sed and financed, can gain admission 
I to the college with the least resources 
ilp him. 



rationale on which the College Prepara- 
[ Center Program undertaking is based is 
[bllows: 1) the special program will make 
pch higher college survival rate possible; 
hat a larger number of high school grad- 
s will now continue their education rath- 
lan terminate it; 3) it will now be possible 
Jelp students see the special program as 
Ikessary first stage in what is to be more 
|i a four year college curriculum; 4) par- 
nts will exhibit noticeable social and 
[ural improvement in addition to academ- 
5) both the college teachers and those 
[ocal “feeder" high schools will benefit 
exposure to methods used in the special 
;ram; and 6) the experimental nature of 
College Preparatory Center Program will 
the formulation of a model useful in 
r locations where similar conditions 
ail. 



first students were enrolled in the Col- 
I Preparatory Center Program in February, 
All the recruitment resources available 
|ie college in a given locality were utilized 
[ttempting to select students for the Pro- 
Conferences with local high school 
lance counselors and principals were 
haps the primary method. To date, ap- 
|[imately 500 students have been involved 
he program. 






College Preparatory Center Program is 



ducted in terms of eight weeks each. Two 



lions coincide roughly with each college 
lester, while the fifth session is equivalent 
|summer school. Students are usually ad- 
y to enroll for as many of the eight week 







sessions as the College Preparatory Center 
Program faculty deems proper. Relations 
have been established with area trade schools 
and technical centers for those few students 
whose aptitudes or inclinations are such as to 
make attendance there advisable. It is recog- 
nized by the entire College Preparatory Center 
Program staff that extremely intensive ad- 
vising and counseling are necessary for the 
Program to be successful. 

One of the first things a new College Prepara- 
tory Center Program student does is to under- 
go an extensive and carefully formulated 
program of testing. The last thing before 
departure is another series of examinations. 
A comprehensive file is kept on each student. 
Much of the information is revealing indeed. 
At Voorhees, 92% of the College Preparatory 
Center Program Students reported a total 
family income less than $3,000 per year. The 
program students at Friendship, all local 
high school graduates, show a median score 
on roughly the seventh grade level in general 
reading ability. 

In selecting faculty and staff for the College 
Preparatory Center Program careful consid- 
eration has been given to those who have had 



special training and experience in teaching 
the disadvantaged. A number of Peace Corps 
veterans have proven quite capable. A series! 
of workshops for the program faculty have| 
been planned in addition to the one already 
conducted. Ample finances for special equip- 
ment, materials and books have been 
provided. 

The instructional methods used by the faculty 
are original and varied and sometimes even 
completely unconventional. The traditional 
compartmentalization into specific disci- 
plines is scarcely recognizable. The standard 
division of the academic day into 50-minute 
time blocs has been discarded. Cooperative, 
or interdisciplinary, teaching is the rule, not 
the exception. In the College Preparatory 
Center Program “curriculum" means the en- 
tire scope of a student’s experiences under 
the auspices of the program. An integral part| 
of this “curriculum" may be a trip to a ballet 
in Charleston for the Mather students or a 
conversation with a man of another race who 
is from another state and has worked in stili| 
another country. 

The preliminary indications of results froml 
the early efforts of the College Preparatory] 
Center Program are quite favorable. A testing] 
program to be completed shortly will reveal 
a great deal. Two College Preparatory Center 
Program students, who were judged to be not | 
admissible to Voorhees College originally,! 
have recently won two of the 18 academic 
scholarships to be awarded by the college foq 
September, 1966. While results can scarcely^ 
be expected to be so uniformly dramatic, 
early progress toward achieving the objectives 
of the program appears to be commendable.] 










Eading Institute Program conducted in 
[eration with Atlanta University was 
led in 1964. This program was financed 
>125,000 grant from the Ford Foundation, 
^.ynette Saine Gaines, Director of the 
Sing Center at Atlanta University, served 
[rector of the Reading Institute Program, 
objectives of this Reading Institute Pro- 
I were: 

3 provide teachers with learning situa- 
bns wherein they may study the reading 
rocess, analyze effective methods of 
baling with pupils within the purview of 
leir school situations, and examine and 
se materials and equipment suited to 
lese purposes. 

b aid teachers in sharing these under- 
landings and skills with the larger school 
[tuations. 



} encourage the teachers’ creativity in 
iproaches to the peculiar problems of 
leir respective situations. 

) share with other teachers and schools 
le techniques and materials developed. 

Reading Institute Program consisted of 
parts. Part I was concerned with improv- 
;he teaching performance of 52 elemen- 
and secondary teachers from eleven 
is in the Southern Association region and 
listed of two phases— A SUMMER STUDY 
se, and a FOLLOW-UP, ON-THE-JOB 
INING phase. 

two phases were operated as follows: 
|MER-STUDY-ln an eight-week reading 
tute at Atlanta University in the summer 
964, 52 teachers were given intensive 
jing in theory and practical applications 
;ed to the general area of developmental 
ling and a tho'rough canvass of the many 
Culties which elementary and secondary 
iol pupils face in the process of reading. 
'HE-JOB-TRAINING - During the aca- 
year of 1964-65, the teachers engaged 
follow-up ON-THE-JOB TRAINING pro- 
in the institutions in which they were 




employed. The following conditions had to be 
met for participation in the QN-TH E-JOB 
TRAINING phase of the program: 

1. The teachers would have the approval of 
their administrative officials to execute 
the plans which they outlined in the 
SUMMER STUDY phase of the program. 

2. The teachers would present to the total 
faculty of their respective schools plans 
and materials for all-school participation 
in the improvement of reading. 

3. Initial testing of reading levels of pupils 
and follow-up testing of status would be 
conducted. 

4. Weekly reports would be sent in to the 
director of the program in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Visitations were made by the director of the 
program to the teachers in their respective 
schools. The teacher participants in the ON- 
THE-JOB TRAINING phase of the program 
returned to Atlanta University twice during 
the 1964-65 school year for special confer- 
ences where common problems were dis- 
cussed and current emphasesand new trends 
were explored. 

Part II was concerned with improving the 
teaching performance of ten teachers of 
English and reading in the Rogers High 
School, Canton, Mississippi -one of the 
schools in the Project Opportunity program 
of the Southern Association’s Education Im- 
provement Project. The objectives of the 
program were as follows: 

1. To plan with a group of teachers in a kind 
of setting that will increase their con- 
sciousness of certain basic principles in 
the effective teaching of reading, and to 
emphasize certain methods and proce- 
dures that may be effective with children 
who may face certain disadvantages and 
limitations in reading. 

2. To apply these learnings and insights in 
actual classroom situations in Rogers High 



School, Canton, Mississippi, where pupils | 
may receive training according to their I 
needs, interests and abilities. I 

3. To provide on-the-job guidance so that the I 
summer’s work may be as effective as 
possible, and ultimately the participating j 
teachers may share with others who have ; 
a desire to improve the teaching of reading. 

4. To appraise through certain types of eval- | 
native criteria the benefits of such ex-; 
periences to participating pupils and 
teachers. 



Mrs. Sarah Barnes, an elementary school | 
teacher in Jackson, Tennessee, directed this, 
program under the supervision of Dr. Lynette: 
Saine Gaines. This part of the Reading Insti- 
tute Program also had two phases- A SUM- 
MER READING INSTITUTE phase and a fol-| 
low-up LABORATORY phase. The two phases 
operated as follows: 

THE SUMMER READING INSTITUTE-ln al 



three-week reading institute at Atlanta Uni- 
versity in the summer of 1966, 10 teachers of 
English and reading were given an intensive 
training program in basic principles, con 
cepts, etc. in the effective teaching of read- 
ing in general, and in methodsand procedures 
that may be effective with children who face 
certain disadvantages and limitations in 
reading. 

THE FOLLOW-UP LABORATORY- Immedi 
ately following the three-week institute a| 
Atlanta University, the 10 participating teachl 
ers returned to Canton, Mississippi, and par| 
ticipated in a five week “laboratory” teachin 
period under the direction of thexoordinato 
of the reading institute held at Atlanta I 
versity. These 10 teachers taught 150 pupil 
in actual classroom situations fora five wee 
period. It was felt that this immediate labord 
tory reinforcement to theoretical readin 
concepts discussed by these teachers in th 
Atlanta institute provided a fertile “improv 
ment of reading” climate for the pupil 
concerned. 





dents from 97 predominantly Negro col- Eighty-two of the colleges were in the South- 
is in 19 states and the District of Columbia ern Association area. The other fifteen insti- 

le the recipients of over 150,000 volumes tutions were located in the District of 
iaperback books distributed by Education Columbia, Arkansas, Delaware, Mainland, 
Irovement Project under the grant from Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
i Fund for Advancement of Education. West Virginia. Both public and private. Junior 
I $158,000 grant was made as an experl- ®nd senior colleges and universities were 
fit to encourage the reading and ownership included. The staff of Education Improvement 
^oks for pleasure by students in the pre- Project administered the program, 
iiinantiy Negro colleges, and was part of A committee of faculty members, librarians 
irger attempt by the Fund to encourage and student leaders from the participating 
ding by disadvantaged children and adults, institutions prepared an advisory list of some 

j included among the $486,500 worth of 1,800 titles from which each college -through 
hts for similar book projects from The a similarly constituted committee -made its 
|d for the Advancement of Education were °wn selections. 

Irds of $10,500 to the Nashville Education The list ranges widely over poetry, drama, 
Irovement Project and $12,000 to Project fiction, art, music, religion, philosophy, his- 
|)ortunity. tory, biography, and includes over a hundred 

I books by Negro authors. Individual college 

allotments provided approximately one book 
per student. 

The collections are being made readily ac- 
I cessible to the students, either in a special 

corner of the library, in the dormitories, or in 
the student center but will not be catalogued 
I and distributed as regular library books. 

The books are being loaned on the honor 
system with the understanding that a student 
should return a borrowed book before he can 
take another. On many campuses, the stu- 
dent government is responsible for operating 
the experiment with the help of faculty ad- 
visors or the college librarian. 

The 2,600 children participating in the Nash- 
ville Education Improvement Project were 
I provided with books of their own choice. 

Reading nooks for parents, including paper- 
back books and popular magazines, were 
established in each of the eight NEIP schools 
under that section of the grant. 

The Project Opportunity grant was used to 
establish libraries of pleasurable books in 
I each of the twelve schools participating in 

the Project. 
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er helping launch the five urban centers, 
I Education Improvement Project staff 
^ed its attention to cultural disadvantage 
lit affects rural children. The Danforth 
^ndation responded with a planning grant 
$7,500 and followed that with another 



pt of $195,300 to cover the administrative 
bnses of rural Education Improvement 



ject centers. 

Itings were held with representatives of 



|e departments of education in most of 
eleven states in the Southern Associa- 
I area. They, in turn, helped select school 
terns in their respective states to partici- 
p in the project. Presently, school systems 
fach of the eleven states except Alabama 
Virginia are planning to participate in the 
|ect. 

posals have been prepared for projects 
|he Wheeler County (Georgia) schools, 
ahitchka schools in Gulf County (Florida), 
the Overton County Schools (Tennessee), 
[pr funding agencies now have the pro- 
bls under consideration. 



Noyes Foundation has made a grant of 
|0,000 to finance five years of in-service 
ping for the teachers in each of the sys- 
Ks mentioned above. Other funding is 
cted this fall. 

|e departments of education are cooperat- 
Administrative responsibility for the 
|ects is being assumed by the Education 
I'ovement Project staff in Atlanta. 



The staff has also been in communication 
with the state departments of education in 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. In most of 
these states possible project areas have been 
recommended by state department officials. 
It is expected that the areas will be chosen in 
the near future and the projects will be 
planned by representatives of the local school 
system, the cooperating colleges and univer- 
sities, the state department of education, and 
the Education Improvement Project staff. 














* 

Kperimentation with the idea of injecting 
|e study and use of tools as an integral part 
f the school curriculum, beginning as early 
s the first grade, is under development by 
Education Improvement Project staff, 
he staff is now in the process of obtaining 
hancing for the development of a major pro- 
bsal for developing such a program as a 
Bsult of the endorsement of the idea by a 
roup which met in the Southern Association 
Nicesinthe summer to discuss the proposal, 
he theory, which originated with Donald C. 
gnew. Director of Education Improvement 
Iroject, grew out of a search for solutions 
Nat would get at the heart of the drop-out 
iroblem and the drop-oufs lack of interest 
^ the predominantly verbally-oriented cur- 
Iculum in the current school program. It is 
relieved that a number of benefits would 
iccrue; primary among them would be: 

1. The non-verbal child would be motivated 

I to remain in school through regular e^- 

I posure to the handling of tools and being 

I taught about their uses. 

2 . The program would create a success area 
other than in verbal skills and thereby give 

I the non-verbally oriented child another 
chance for status. 

1 The handling of tools and learning about 

1 their uses would assist the non-verbal child 
in learning to verbalize. 

. The history and place of tools in the social 
process, now almost totally neglected, 
would be placed in their proper 
perspective. 

The group urged the Association to proceed 
[mmediately to obtain financing for the de- 
Irelopment of a major proposal. Under a plan- 
ning grant, further development and refine- 
Inent of the tool theory through the use of 
consultants will be continued. Major efforts 
|rill also go into the development of the his- 
torical and anthropological basis and infor- 
mation as well as into the production of some 
lool program materials. 
jTarget date for the introduction of the tool 
|heory into schools on a pilot basis is 
peptember 1967. 
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'Durban center 

★ project OPPORTUNITY CENTER 
□ CPCP CENTER 

• PROPOSED RURAL EIP CENTER 
+ READING CLINIC INSTITUTE 

♦ PAPERBACK BOOK PROGRAM 



